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(From the New York Evening Post.) 


The beauty of the day on which Mr. Irving’s fa- 
neral took place, and the charming aspect of the sur- 
rounding country, in the glorious sunshine which 
then closed our long Indian Summer, have prompted 
the ensuing fines, which we have from the pen of a 
friend of the departed author, himself eminent in the 
world of letters. 

Sunnyside. 
DECEMBER 1, 1859. 
The dear, quaint cottage, as we pass, 
No clambering rose or locusts hide; 
And dead leaves fleck the matted grass,— 
And shadow rests on Sunnyside; 


Not by the flying cloud-rack cast, 
Nor by the summer foliage bred, 
The life-long shadow which the Past 
Lets fall where cherished joys have fled : 


For he whose fancy wove a spell, 
As lasting as the scene is fair, 
And made the mountain, stream and dell 
His own dream-life forever share; 


Tie who with England’s household grace, 
And with the brave romance of Spain, 

Tradition’s love and Nature’s face, 
Imbued his visionary brain ; 


Mused in Granada’s old arcade 
As gushed the Moorish fount at noon, 
With the last minstrel thoughtful strayed 
To ruined shrines beneath the moon; 


And breathed the tenderness and wit 
Thus garnered, in expression pure, 

As now his thoughts with humor flit, 
And now to pathos wisely lure; 


Who traced, with sympathetic hand, 
Our peerless chieftain’s high career; 

His life, that gladdened all the land, 
And blest a home—is ended here. 


What pensive charms of nature brood 
O’er the familiar scene to-day, 

As if, with smile and tear, she wooed 
Our hearts a mutual rite to pay! 


The river that he loved so well, 
Like a full heart. is awed to calm, 

The winter air that wafts his knell 
Is fragrant with autumnal balm. 


A veil of mist bangs soft and low 
Above the Catskills’ wooded range, 
While sunbeams on the slope below 
Their shroud to robes of glory change. 


How to the mourner’s patient sight 
Glide the tall sails along the shore, 
Like a procession clad in white 
Athwart broad Hudson’s crystal floor. 


So light the haze, in floating shades, 
Like tears through which we dimly see, 
With incense crowns the Palisades, 
With purple wreathes the Tappan Zee. 


And ne'er did more serene repose 
Of cloud and sunshine, brook and brae, 
Round Sleepy Hollow fondly close, 


Than on its lover’s burial day. a. f. T. 





Bettina’s Impression of Beethoven. 


(Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have just supplied a want long 
felt in the literary world, by giving us a new and elegant re- 
vised edition of ‘‘Goethe’s Correspondence with a Child,” 
from which we take the following passage. } 


_ To you I may confess, that I believe in a di- 
vine magic, which is the element of mental na- 
ture; this magic does Beethoven exercise in his 
art ; all relating to it, which he can teach you, is 
pure magic ; each combination is the organization 
of a higher existence ; and thus, too, does Beet- 
hoven feel himself to be the founder of a new 


sensual basis in spiritual life. You will under- 
stand what I mean to say by this, and what is 
true. Who could replace this spirit ? from whom 
could we expect an equivalent? The whole 
business of mankind passes to and fro before him 
like clock-work; he alone produces freely from 
out himself the unforeseen, the uncreated. What 
is intercourse with the world to him who, ere the 
sunrise, is already at his sacred work, and who 
after sunset, scarcely looks around him,—who 
forgets to nourish his body, and is borne in his 
flight on the stream of inspiration, far beyond the 
shores of flat every-day life? He says himself; 
“When I open my eyes, I cannot but sigh, for 
what I see is against my religion, and I am com- 
pelled to despise the world, which has no presen- 
timent that music isa higher revelation than all 
their wisdom and philosophy. Music is the wine 
which inspires new creations; and I am the Bac- 
chus who presses out this noble wine for mankind 
and makes them spirit-drunk ; and then, when 
they are sober again, what have they not fished 
up to bring with them to dry land? IT have no 
friend ; I must live with myself alone ; but I well 
know that God is nearer to me in my art than to 
others. I commune with him without dread; I 
have ever acknowledged and understood him; 
neither have I any fear for my music; it can 
meet no evil fate. Te to whom it makes itself 
intelligible, must become freed from all the 
wretchedness which others drag about with them.” 
All this did Beethoven say to me the first time I 
saw him. A feeling of reverence penetrated me, 
as, with such friendly openness, he uttered his 
mind to me, who could have been only very un- 
important to him. I was surprised, too, because 
I bad been told he was very shy, and conversed 
with no one. 

They were afraid to introduce me to him, and 
I was forced to find him out alone. He has three 
dwellings, in which he alternately secretes him- 
self; one in the country, one in the town, and the 
third upon the bulwarks. Here I found him up- 
on the third floor; unannounced, I entered,—he 
was seated at the piano: I mentioned my name ; 
he was very friendly and asked if I would hear a 
song that he had just composed; then he sung, 
shrill and piercing, so that the plaintiveness re- 
acted upon the hearer, “ Know’st thou the land.” 
“Tt is beautiful, is it not?” said he, inspired, 
“ most beautiful! I will sing it again.” He was 
delighted at my cheerful praise. “ Most men,” 
said he, “are touched by something good, but 
they are no artist-natures ; artists are ardent, they 
do not weep.” Then he sung another of your 
songs, to which he had a few days ago composed 
music, “ Dry not the tears of eternal love.” He 
accompanied me home, and it was upon the way 
that he said so many beautiful things upon Art ; 
withal he spoke so loud, stood still so or upon 
the street, that some courage was necessary to 
listen ; he spoke passionately and much too start- 
lingly, for me not also to forget that we were in 
the street. They were much surprised to see me 
enter, with him, in a large company assembled to 
dine with us. After dinner, he placed himself, 
unasked, at the instrument, and layed long and 
wonderfully : his pride and genius were both in 
ferment ; under such excitement his spirit creates 





the inconceivable, and his fingers perform the 
impossible. Since this he comes every day, or I 
go to him. For this I neglect parties, picture- 
galleries, theatres, and even St. Stephen’s tower 
itself. Beethoven says: “ Ah! what should you 
see there? I will fetch you, and towards eve- 
ning we will go through the Schénbrunn alley.” 
Yesterday, I walked with him in a splendid gar- 
den, in full blossom, all the hot-houses were open, 
the scent was overpowering. Beethoven stood 





still in the burning sun, and said, “ Goethe’s po- 








ems maintain a powerful sway over me, not only 
by their matter, but also their rhythm; T am dis- 
posed and excited to compose by this language, 
which ever forms itself, as through spirits, to more 
exalted order, already carrying within itself the 
mystery of harmonies. Then, from the focus of 
inspiration, I feel myself compelled to let the 
at we stream forth on all sides. I follow it— 
passionately, overtake it again; I see it escape 
me, vanish amidst the crowd of varied excite- 
ments,—soon I seize upon it again with renewed 
passion ; I cannot part from it,—with quick rap- 
ture I multiply it, in every form of modulation, 
and at the last moment, I triumph over the first 
musical thought,-see now,—that’s a symphony ; 
—yes, music is indeed the mediator between the 
spiritual and sensual life. I should like to speak 
with Goethe upon this, if he would understand 
me. Melody is the sensual life of poetry. Do 
not the spiritual contents of a poem become sen- 
sual feeling through melody? Do we not, in 
Mignon’s song, perceive its entire sensual frame 
of mind through melody ? and does not this per- 
ception excite again to new productions? There 
the spirit extends itself to unbounded universali- 
ity, where all in all forms itself into a bed for the 
stream of feelings, which take their rise in the 
simple musical thought, and which else would die 
unperceived away: this is harmony, this is ex- 
pressed in my symphonies ; the blending of various 
forms rolls on as in a bed to its goal. Then one 
feels that an Eternal, an Infinite, never quite to 
be embraced, lies in all that is spiritual; and al- 
though in my works I have always a feeling of 
success, yet I have an eternal hunger,—that what 
seemed exhausted with the last stroke of the 
drum with which I drive my enjoyment, my musi- 
cal convictions, into the hearers,—to begin again 
like a child. Speak to Goethe of me, tell him 
he should hear my symphonies; he would then 
allow me to be right, in saying, that music is the 
only unembodied entrance into a higher sphere 
of knowledge which possesses man, but he will 
never be able to possess it.” 








Scuitier Festivities 1x Evrore.—The prin- 
cipal features of the Schiller Festival were every- 
where the same—-solemnities and addresses at the 
academies and schools, musical and theatrical per- 
formances, festival and torchlight processions,’ and 
illuminations. The Festival has not fallen short of 
the great expectation ; everywhere, from Moscow to 
Marseilles, it seems to have been favored with the 
brightest of autumn weather. The Germans in Lon- 
don did their best, and so did they at Paris, Brussels, 
and other not German capitals; the German colonies 
in these cities form but a small minority ; yet within 
their walls, and to the large body of their public, 
Schiller was but a stranger. ‘Who is Schiller?” 
was a question heard in the Crystal Palace. Not so 
in Germany. In whatever town you chanced to stay 
on that day, you were struck with the festival appear- 
ance of the place, even from the early morning ; 
there were the bells pealing merrily, as if they had a 
special mission to celebrate the poet, who knew how 
to explain their chimes so well ; there were the houses 
flagged and adorned with garlands ; there were the 
cheerful expectant faces ; there was the great holiday 
appearance of everything—and a holiday it was, not 
only for the schoolboy, but business and politics all 
had to give way before Schiller’s Festival. Whoever 
has a name in literature, music, or the plastic art, has 
exerted his powers to the utmost for the celebration 
of the day. Berlin was at first refused what all the 
other large towns in Germany were allowed to in- 
dulge in; but a medium was hit on, in the solemn 
laying of the foundation-stone for Schiller’s monu- 
ment, which will stand on the open place in front of 
the theatre. The Prince Regent subscribed 10,000 
thalers towards the monument, and besides this the 
government prize for the best German drama award- 
ed every three years, was announced in the official 
paper. "In the Vienna procession were 1,000 torch- 
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bearers, and 300 banners waved. In the Stuttgart 
and Leipzig processions, all the dramatis persone of 
Schiller’s plays were represented ; bell-casters guided 
a carr with a bell, that chimed in the procession ; an- 
other cart bore Schiller’s house with a baking oven 
in it, (Schiller’s grandfather had been a baker), out 
of which came a sort of hot rolls (Bretzeln), which 
were distributed among the people ; a printing press 
in the procession distributed Schiller’s poem, “ An 
die Freunde ;”’ Bachantes spent the “ Marbach Schil- 
ler,” a mixture of red and white wine, and gardeners 
threw flowers among the crowd. Fran von Gleichen, 
the only surviving child of the poet, was present at 
the Stuttgart Festival, and was welcomed solemnly 
by the authorities of the place: she seemed deeply 
moved. Marbach and Gohlis, near Leipzig, were 
places of pilgrimage to thousands of people. The 
Weimar procession moved to the Fiirstengruft, where 
laurel wreaths and flowers were deposited on Schil- 
ler’s grave by the hands of the young ; from thenee 
to the Schiller and Geethe monument, where the ad- 
dress was delivered, At Hamburg, the illumination 
of the Alsterbassin is said to have made a particular- 
ly fine effect, with the houses and ships flagged and 

brilliantly illuminated, the moon all the while trying 
to eclipse it all, but only enhancing the beauty of the 
scene. In the Hamburg procession walked upwards 

of 20,006 people, twenty-four music bands, and 

2,000 singers. The Alster club closed this monster 
procession, with a large boat in its centre, drawn by 

eight fine horses. The “ Lay of the Bell” has been 

verformed almost everywhere, at some places with 

tomberg’s composition, at others it was merely spok- 

en, accompanied by scenic representations and 

tableaux vivants ; these last were particularly fine at 

Munich. Here too the “Song of the Bell” was 

spoken by Sophia Schroeder, the once famons trage- 

dian, now almost eighty years of age. Old King 

Ludwig willingly opened his Feldherrn-Halle for the 

performance of the Festival Cantata. Large dona- 

tions have been given for the Schiller-Stiftnng, a soci- 

ety for the support of “y authors and their families, 

which has started ander the patronage of Schiller’s 

name, in imitation of the London Society. We hear 
that at Vienna alone, 20,000 florins have been sub- 

scribed. Thus, when the remembranee of this re- 

markable Festival shall have faded away, this one 

beautiful fact will last to remind a younger genera- 

tion of Schiller’s Centenary Birthday. 





Deatnu or Reissiger, Tae Composer.—Only 
a few weeks ago we had to announce the death of 
Louis Spohr, and already another well-known name 
in the musical world, Karl Gottlicb Reissiger, has 
gone from among us. Reissiger died at Dresden on 
the 7th inst. Born on the 8ist of January, 1798, at 
Belzig, near Wittenberg, he went afterwards to col- 
lege at Leipzig, and from thence to the university. 
Here he resolyed upon devoting himself to music 
entirely ; accordingly, in 1821, he went to Vienna, 
where he composed his first opera, “ Das Rocken- 
weibchen,” which was not performed, however, as 
the words did not pass the censor. Sinee 1826 he 
has been settled at Dresden, where he succeeded Karl 
Maria von Weber in his office as Acpellmeister. His 
popularity was more won by his songs than by his 
dramatic compositions. We only mention “ Vater 
Noah,”’ and ‘Die beiden Grenadiere,” which are 
known and sung by old and young.  Reissiger will 
be best recollected in England by his piano forte 
trios, which have a certain elegance and way of their 
own, though they do not rise to great music, and 
which are accessible to amateurs ; also by that beau- 
tiful melody, introduced here under the name of “ C, 
we last waltz.”—London Atheneum, Nov. 
19th. 





Signor Mario Figurine a Duevt.—The Mad- 
rid correspondent of the London Advertiser, writing 
on the 16th instant says : 

“The brutal treatment which Madame Grisi has 
experienced at the hands of the high-born, well-bred, 
potato-hurling, howling audiences which frequent the 
Italian Opera here, has given rise to much recrimina- 
tion. Signor Mario has naturally resented these in- 
sults. But in his remonstrances he has been met by 
the remark, that during the hey-day of her prosper- 
ity, Madame Grisi disdained to accept any of the 
brilliant offers of the Madrid managers, and that she 
only does so now, when her cracked and broken 
voice fails to procure any price in the market. Many 
angry discussions have arisen, and at last they have 
resulted ina duel, which came off yesterday. The 
principals were Signor Mario and Senor San Miguel, 
the director of the Principe Theatre. After several 
passes, and both combatants were wounded, the one 
in the face, the other in the arm, the seconds inter- 
fered, and the honor of both was declared Scot free. 
Neither has been seriously hurt; indeed, Mario 





would be able to sing again next week, were his 
services required, but he will decline ever again to 
sing in this capital.” 





A Few Hints about “Samson.” 


My Dear Dwieurt: I have just returned from 
hearing “ Samson” in the Musie Hall. I enjoyed 
it highly, with five other members of my family, but 
there were a few drawbacks to our pleasure, and I 
wish the privilege of stating them, through you, to 
the managers of the Handel and Haydn Society, and 
to the public. 

First. I prefer oratorio to opera, because in the 
opera the costumes, &c., distract my attention from 
the music. I think therefore the managers made a 
great mistake this evening, in having one of the 
singers dressed in costume to represent Dalilah, “ be- 
decked and gay,” and “ sailing like a stately ship.” 
It must have been painful to the lady’s own good 
taste, to make her thus conspicuous, and it was cer- 
tainly painful to those who wished to hear Handel, 
rather than to see dresses. 

Secondly. Ihave preferred oratorio to opera, be- 
cause the applause in the opera is an interruption 
and annoyance. When I first went to the oratorio 
it was not the custom to applaud, and when this 
evening the audience not only applauded, but ap- 
plauded the singing of “ Let the bright seraphim ” 
by a lady dressed in character for Datilah, I confess 
I could not help feeling greatly annoyed. Could not 
the managers by an earnest request to the audience, 
just before the performance, restore to oratorio lovers 
their old pleasure, of having music uninterrupted by 
plaudits to the musicians ? 

Thirdly. There is no chorus that seems to me 
finer than, ‘ Let their celestial concerts,” but it was 
difficult to hear it on account of so many going out. 
How would it answer to introduce another chorus 
after it, so as to let all sit and hear, “ Let their celes- 
tial concerts,’’ uninterrupted by persons going out ? 

Fourthly. The Dead March from “Saul,” is one of 
the finest pieces of music ever written by mortal pen, 
—but does it fit the place so well as the Dead March 
in “Samson ’’? 





a thd ined a 
Have the Handel and Haydn Society ever tried 
the effect of introducing this march ? balancing itself 
so wonderfully between the chorus of lamentation and 
the songs of culogy,—and if not, why not ? 
Octacon. 


Musical Intelligence. 





PuivapeLputia. — The Handel and Haydn Socie- 
ty gave its first concert at Concert Hall, on the 6th, 
with a large audience. We quote from the Bulletin : 


The programme consisted of choruses from well 
known oratorios, solos, duos and overtures. The 
choruses were rendered with remarkable precision 
and spirit, and evidenced careful and thorough re- 
hearsal. An incease of contraltos would no doubt 
be desirable, as there is an apparent lack of this force 
in this chorus. 

Mr. IL., tenor, sang his beautiful song, “ Oh, whis- 
per what thou feelest,” with fine feeling and senti- 
ment, and was enthusiastically applauded. 

The soprano, Aria, “ Gratias agimus Tibi,” sung 
by Mrs. R., with clarinet obligato, afforded a fine op- 
portunity for a display of executive abilities. 

Mr. H., basso, gave a very satisfactory rendering 
of the song “ Zn diesen heiligen Hallen,” from Mozart's 
Aulerfloite; a better understanding with the orches- 
tra would have been an imprevement. 

The Miserere, from 1 Trovatore, was given with 
splendid effect, and really loses little from the lack of 
the accustomed mise-en-scene. The superb perfor- 
mance of the solos “ D’amor sull’ ali rosee, for soprano 
and “ Ah! che la morte,” for tenor, deserve special 
mention. 

The performance of Kreutzer’s Chapel Chorus, for 
male voices, certainly rivalled, if it did not excel, our 





German societies, with whom this noble composition 
is perfectly familiar. The fine quartet, ‘“ Gracious 
Spirit”? was beautifully sung and elicited hearty ap- 
plause. The overtures to Martha and Zampa were 
finely played by the Germania—Mr. Sentz leading. 
Mr. B. Carr Cross conducted the choruses in an able 
manner. Encores seemed to be the rule, and not the 
exception, but the performers were good natured and 
the concert was a decided success. 





New Orteans. — The Picayune of Dee. 1, de- 
scribes a rehearsal at the Opera: 


We had the satisfaction of forming one of a fa- 
vored party who attended the rehearsal of the “Wil- 
liam Tell,” of Rossini, last evening, at the new Op- 
cra House, in Toulouse street, and had the pleasure 
ot hearing, for the first time, some of the new troupe 
recently imported by Mr. Boudousquié, the discrimi- 
nating manager of this elegant establishment. 

Our musical readers—the most exacting of them— 
may prepare themselves for a sensation, in the per- 
formance of this noble opera. They will find in 
Mons. Mathieu, the new tenore robusto, an artist of 
the higher class. With a voice of the largest com- 
pass, exquisitely fresh, clear, full, unstrained in every 
part of its register, peculiarly sweet and sympathetic 
in its upper, and resonant and telling in its middle 
and lower range, he gives to the trying role of Ar- 
nold a breadth and completeness which but few ten- 
ors, in our time, have equalled, and none have ex- 
celled. He is elegant and graceful, moreover, in 
mien and action; and in this, while fully equalling 
Brignoli as a singer, he is far his superior as an actor, 
having none of that stiffness and awkwardness, which 
so mar the best of that favorite Italian tenor’s efforts. 
Mathieu reminded us of Mario, in some of the more 
delicate portions of this réle, as, for example, in the 
delicions duo with Mathi/de, in the second act. But 
Mathieu is a more satisfactory because a more con- 
scientious singer than Mario; he evidently is not 
likely ever to disappvint his audience by slarring his 
music. A large portion of his part he sang, last 
night, in half voice, but in others he came out with 
all his powers ; as in the memorable trio with Wil- 
liam Tell and Walter. 

And these two parts are proportionably well filled ; 
the first by the new baritone, Melchisedec, and the 
latter by our old favorite, Genibrel. The former is 
the best in his réle we have had here for years ; and 
for purity as well as power of voice, we do not know 
that we have ever had his superior. It is a fresh and 
flexible voice, with no sign whatever of wear, and its 
compass embraces an extensive range. Genibrel’s 
voice struck us as haviag increased in strength and 
capacity, while it is very certain he has greatly im- 
proved in the style of his singing, since we parted 
with him two or three years ago. 

Mile. Fetlinger, prima donna, comic opera, made 
a very pleasing impression, by her singing of the réle 
of Mathilde. She gave her principal scene, commen- 
cing the second act, with a cavatina, and closing with 
the beautifal duo with Arnold, charmingly, and con- 
vineed all of her possessing all the requisites of her 
position in the company. Mme. Marechal (dugazon) 
as the youthful son of Zell, went through her pretty 
role very nicely. In the busy finale to the first act, 
where Medethal is seized by the soldiers of Gresler, she 
showed a great deal of artistic talent, alike in her act- 
ing and singing. ; 

We have scarcely left ourselves room to mention 
the orchestra and chorus, both of which, however, we 
must say performed their parts to admiration. The 
superb overture was finely rendered, under the diree- 
tion of Mr. Prevost. We were happy to see the ac- 
customed smiling face of Mme. Richer among the 
new comers, and in her old role of the wife of Tell. 

Dec, 2.—The opening of the new Opera House 

yas the great event of last evening, and it was not a 
surprise to any one, we imagine, to find it as full as 
it could hold, from the first row of the parquette to 
the very ceiling. The coup d’wil presented by the 
auditorium, when viewed from the centre of the par- 
quette, was superb indeed. The house is constructed 
so as to afford a full view of the audience from al- 
most every point, and its gracefully curved tiers of 
boxes, rising one above the other, each gradually re- 
ceding from the line of the other, and then filled, in 
a great degree, with ladies, in grand toilette, presented 
a spectacle that was richly worth viewing. The pri- 
vate boxes on each side of the proscenium are ele- 
gantly draped with crimson damask, and are all oc- 
cupied by families for the season. The whole house 
is painted white, and the decorations of the fronts of 
the boxes are in gold; the first circle, with rich fes- 
toons, and those above it with panel work. A mag- 
nificent mirror in a gold frame, on the wall on each 
side of the proscenium, adds greatly to the pictu- 
resque effect of the auditorium. The entrances to 
the house are numerous, spacious, and commodious, 
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and the crush room, ladies’ retiring rooms, &c., are 
constructed npon a scale of great elegance and con- 
venience. 

Less than seven months ago, there was not a brick 
laid on the spot where now stands this superb temple 
of the lyric drama. * * * As to the opera, we 
have but little to add to what we took occasion to say 
after hearing the rehearsal, on Tuesday evening. 
Mathieu abundantly contirmed our warmest eulogi- 
ums, and we had the satisfaction, at the fall of the 
curtain on the last act, to find our opinion of him 
very generally corroborated by the discriminating and 
judicious. The first act affords to the representative 
of Arnold but scant opportunity to show what is really 
in his power to accomplish. And we were not sur- 
prised to find that the delicate and comparatively un- 
demonstrative style with which the “ Ah Mathilde!” 
was rendered by Mr. Mathieu, failed in some degree 
to satisfy some of those who did not remember that 
herein lay no proper test of the tenor’s ability, that 
the debutant was indeed the great singer fame had 
given him out. But as he warmed into the cabaletta 
which terminates the duet with Mathilde, in the sec- 
ond act, and soared into the grand trio with Ze// and 
Walter, that follows the announcement of Mecthal’s 
death, and that swells into that wonderful ‘ Oath ” 
chorus, forming the finale of the act, there was a pal- 
pable clearing away of all doubts, and the artist was 
conceded his status, as a first class singer, by univer- 
sal consent. And this he maintained to the end, 
bringing the performance to a close with the superb 
“Amis! amis!” and ringing out the electrifying 
“ Suivez moi!” like the notes of a clarion, as he led 
away the enthusiastic Swiss to the walls of the devo- 
ted Altorf, the stronghold of the tyrant Gesler, to 
achieve the liberation of Tell, and the liberty of 
Switzerland. He was unanimously called before the 
curtain at the close, and his success was complete. 

Of Messrs. Melchisedee and Genibrel, we have 
already spoken, in connection with their performance 
of Zell and Walter. With Mathieu they produced 
an ensemble, the like of which we have not had, for 
years, if ever, on our boards. Mlle. Feitlinger, the 
fairehaired, sweet voiced and graceful prima donna, 
opera comique, rendered the charming part of J/a- 
thilde very sweetly and pleasantly, and Mme. Mar- 
chal, though obviously nervous and apprehensive, 
was a satisfactory Gemuy. Her acting was espe- 
cially praiseworthy. The new tenor leger of the 
troupe, Mons. Petit, made a favorable impression as 
the pecheur, Ruodi, He will be a favorite, we doubt 
not, in comic rdles. 

The chorus is large, the scenery handsome, and the 
stage management faultless ; and nothing whatever 
occurred, in the slightest degree, to mar the perfect 
effect of the first performance at our new Opera 
House. 

On Saturday evening, “ Guillaume Tell” again. 





At the Theatre d’ Orleans, last evening, there was 
a crowded house to hear Ambroise Thomas’s charm- 
ing comic opera “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
Mr. Cabel, tenor Jeger, made his first appearance in 
the role of Shakespeare, and was warmly greeted. 
This artist has a good and well trained voice, sweet 
and sympathetic, and not lacking power. Ile showed 
himself an excellent comedian, and his personation 
of the immortal Burd of Avon was alike poctical 
and truthful. This debutant will be a favorite with 
our public. 

Bourdais was very good as Latimer, and Sotto in 
the part of the “fat knight,” /alstaf/, revealed high 
capacities for the comical, and kept the audience in a 
roar. 

Madam Dalmont, as Queen Elizaluth, was very 
graceful and dignified ; she confirmed the favorable 
opinion we formed of her powers, and rounds of ap- 
plause greeted the different morceaux she sang. The 
scene in the park at Richmond was admirably given. 

She was well assisted by Mme. Baudoin, as Lady 
Olivia. Altogether, it was a most entertaining soiree, 
ihe great number of ladies present giving additional 
brilliancy to the appearance of the house; and the 
actors, as is generally the case, sang and performed 
so much the better to a full audience. 

The Classic Music Society, to which the lovers of 
good music have been so greatly indebted in our 
eity, are now ready to make their first appearance for 
the season. By to-morrow we shall be able to lay 
before our readers the programme of their first con- 
cert, which is to take place at Odd Fellow’s Hall, on 
Wednesday of this week. But we have it in our 
power to announce that the symphony will be that 
one of Mendelssohn, familiarly known as his “Scotch” 
symphony, besides which Beethoven’s Overture to 
‘* Leonora,” Mehul’s to ‘Jeune Henri,” and Meyer- 
beer’s “ Torchlight March,” which was composed for 
the nuptials of the Prince Frederick William of 
Prussia and the daughter of Victoria, and is said to 
be a splendid orchestral composition, and there will 





be several vocal performances besides. ‘The Society 
is now fully organized, and the orchestra will be the 
largest ever combined in this city, comprising, as it 
will, about sixty members. 





Newront, R. I.—Last Tuesday evening we were 
present at an entertainment in Harmony Hall. It 
was given by the Philharmonic Socicty, to those of 
our citizens who so generously originated and carried 
out the last concert by that body, in order that their 
appreciation of such a public spirited act might be 
manifested. 

The hall was just comfortably filled, and every- 
thing was quiet and pleasant, so far as the audience 
was concerned. 

The following was the order : Now elevate the sign 
of Judah—Chorus by Haydn; A Scherzo, and Alle- 
gro vivace movement for two violins and violoncello ; 
To Jesus, the crown of my hope—by Oliver Shaw ; 
Chorus from the Morning; Scenes of happiness— 
song by Root; The laugh of a child—Glee ; Flying 
home—Song and chorus; Variations on Bounding 
Billows—original, for two violins and ’cello ; Calo- 
mel—a comic song; Rainbow—Chorus from Root. 

It will be seen by the above, that for the second 
time an audience were by this Society gratified with 
instrumental music. This is a novelty for Newport, 
and was very pleasing to those present. It is a great 
pity that the elements for an orchestra are so defi- 
cient in this city, and strange that none are ready to 
tuke up so pleasant and useful a recreation, when 
_— is every opportunity for so doing.— Newport 
sVeus. 





“CaMBRIDGEPORT, Mass.—The Concert on Mon- 
day evening last, at the City Hall, by the Germania 
Band and Mrs. J. H. Long, attracted a full house, 
and was undoubtedly, taken us a whole, the best mu- 
sical entertainment we have had in Cambridge for 
some time. 

The orchestra, censisting of ten, under the direc- 
tion of Mr, Schultze, first violinist—played with the 
utmost precision, both in time and tune, and the or- 
chestral pieces were given in the most satisfactory 
manner, opening with the beautiful and popular 
overture to ‘ Martha,” and closing the performance 
with the Grand Finale from “ Luerezia Borgia,” both 
of which were played in the very best style, and gave 
great satisfaction, as did also the other instrumental 
pieces, and especially the accompaniments to the vo- 
cal portions of the Concert. 

Mrs. Long sang the Aria from “J Lombardi ”’— 
“Non fa Sogno”—most charmingly, completely 
captivating the audience by her beautiful voice, 
and the ease and fluency with which she delivered 
her musical tones, without any of the violent contor- 
tions so often witnessed, and which are anything but 
pleasing. The Scotch song, “Charlie is my darling,” 
and the Marseilles Hymn—“ very good music of the 
kind ”’—were sung very cflectively, and were enthusi- 
astically received; as was also the dramatie Con- 
tralto Aria from the Prophet, “ Ah, mon fils,” which 
is not often sung better.—Chronicle, Dec. 3. 


The opening night of the Italian opera at the 
Academy of Music was a success, in’ spite of 
bad weather. The audience was very large. 
The opera was Donizetti’s Poliuto, which was put on 
the stage in fine style, and well sung. The part of 
Paolina is not one of Mme. Gazzaniga’s best. But 
she sang with much energy, and acted at times with 
real passion. Signor Brignolinever sang better, and 
the same may be said of Signor Amodio. The fine 
concerted piece in the second act was re-demanded 
with enthusiasm, but the demand was not complied 
with. The duet in the third act, between Mme. Gaz- 
zaniga and Signor Brignoli, J/ suon dell ’arpe ange- 
liche, wes encored—an honor to which such a meagre, 
commonplace composition was scarcely entitled. The 
chorus and orchestra were excellent. But the first 
impression made by Poliuto is not very favorable. It 
is not equal to La Favorita, Lucia, or many other of 
its composer’s works.—Phi/. Bulletin, Dec. 6. 

Sincs the Academy of Music was opened, no ope- 
ra has had such a success on its first representation, 
as had Verdi’s Sicc/ian Vespers last evening. It was 
admirably sung, well put upon the stage, and is pro- 
nounced by all competent judges to be the most care- 
fully written of Verdi’s operas. Mme. Colson sang 
with consummate skill and perfect taste, and acted 
with perfect propriety throughout. In her first cava- 
tina, the exquisite duct with Brignoli in the second 
act, a still finer one in the third, and in the bolero of 
the last act, she delighted every one, and she was 
well sustained by Brignoli. Signor Junca, as Jean 
de Procida, made a good impression, singing like an 
intelligent artist and acting well. The new baritone, 
Signor Ferri, was pronounced one of the best ever 
heard here. Unfortunately in the ruthless “cutting” 
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of the opera, to bring it within a reasonable length, 
a great deal of the best music of Guy de Montfort 
wa: omitted. But Signor Ferri established his repu- 
tation by his first scena, which was sung with trac 
feeling, and in the best style of the modern Italian 
school. The concerted music of the Sicilian Vespers 
is peculiarly good. One or two of the finales, a 
grand quartet, and a superb dramatic trio in the last 
scene, are worthy of any composer. Signor Verdi 
has been particularly happy in writing for the orches- 
tra in this opera, and while there is less of noise than 
in many others, he has produced some very original 
and telling effects in the accompaniments.—Bulletin, 
Dee. 8. 

Miss Adaline Patti, the young artist of sixteen, 
last evening enchanted a large audience at the Acad- 
emy of Music by her exquisite performance of Lucia 
di Lammermoor. 'Tnere were hundreds there with 
whom Lucia had long been worn threadbare, and a 
new sensation in connection with it was pronounced 
impossible. But even to the most blasé of opera-go- 
ers, the evening was one of delighted surprise, and 
greater enthusiasm has never been exhibited in the 
Academy on any occasion. 

Miss Patti is very young in years and appearance, 
but she is a finished artist. She makes her debut, in- 
deed, at a point of perfection to which most mature 
prima donnas never attain. In the character of Lu- 
cia her gentle, graceful, ladylike manner is exactly 
appropriate, and there was no deficiency at all in her 
acting. Her voice is a pure, delicious soprano, of 
great evenness and purity of tone, amply powerful 
in the upper and medium parts, and promising great- 
er strength in the lower. It is a fresh, unspoiled 
voice, with no tremble in it, and none of the cracks 
that exposure to the Verdi fire always makes in that 
delicate article, the female voice. It is as flexible as 
Sontag’s, with a good natural shake, and a facility of 
execution that makes all appearance of physical ef- 
fort in the most elaborate passages totally unnecessa- 
ry. Nature has done everything for Miss Patti; but 
the very best teaching has given her that beautiful, 
graceful delivery, noticeable particularly in recitative 
passages, but not the less to be admired in others. 
She has been singing ever since she could walk, hav- 
ing really “lisped in numbers.” She has been 
heard here in concerts, when only eight or ten years 
of age. But the usual fate of infant prodigies has 
not attended her; for her talent and her voice have 
grown with her growth, and, having ceased to be an 
“infant phenomenon,” she is now that far rarer phe- 
nomenon, a beautiful singer, of the purest and best 
school. 

The audience, as usual in Philadelphia, were quite 
cool and indifferent at the beginning of the opera. 
An accidental failure to touch a high note in the first 
cavatina gave some of them misgivings. But before 
the first act closed there was hearty applause. The 
duet with dgardo and that with Ashton each re- 
vealed new talent. But the triumph of the evening 
was in the crazy scene, which was full of touching 
tenderness, united with as beautiful singing as ever 
fell from mortal lips. At its close, the audience 
were entirely thrown off their usual reserve. Bou- 
quets flew from every part of the house, the young 
artist was thrice called out, and at the last eall there 
was an irrepressible shout of enthusiasm, the most 
honest and legitimate ever displayed in the Academy. 
Miss Patti will become the pet of the public, and the 
only fear is that she may be carried of to Europe, to 
wear the hitherto nnappropriated mantle of Mme. 
Bosio, which she alone, of young Italian singers, 
seems worthy to receive. 

Signor Stigelli made his debut as Edgardo. He 
has a good robust tenor voice, which he uses like a 
thorough artist. His action, too, is more intelligent 
and intense than that of any tenor heard here for a 
number of years. In the maleriction scene he was 
most effective; and he sang and acted extremely 
well in the last act. Signor Ferri was fine as Ashton, 
and the opera was in all respects extremely well 
done, 

This evening, the Sicilian Vespers is to be played 
for the last time.—J/ bid, Dee. 9. 


Provence, R. I1—From a letter to the New 
York Musical World, Dee. 3, we copy the following : 





On Tuesday evening we were favored with a fine 
vocal and instrumental concert, tendered by the 
American Brass Band, in connection with Gilmore’s 
Cornet Band, to their accomplished leader and well 
known bugler, “ Joe Greene.” 

On this occasion they were assisied by Mrs. A. C. 
Cramp, of New York, and Mr. Carl Weise of this 
city. The music by the bands was most excellent, 
but a common concert-room is no place for the advan- 
tageous hearing of that class of music, and, of course 
the almost deafening performance of both bands was 
such as must necessarily lose much of its pleasing ef- 
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fect, confined as it was within the walls of a moder- 
ate-sized hall. 

The bands played extracts from “Lucrezia Borgia” 
and “ Saffo,’ywhich were well received. The sing- 
ing, by Mrs. Crump, consisting of an extract from 
the opera “ Der Freischutz,” Cavatinas and several 
Ballads, was fair, and was moderately encored. 

Extensive preparations are being made by the Band 
for their Seventh Course of Concerts, given to their 
contributing members. In these concerts they are 
always assisted by accomplished vocalists, and they 
are always well attended. \ 

We expect soon also, and anxiously await, a series 
of concerts by the Mendelssohn Qnintette Club, as- 
sisted by quite an array of talent—Mrs. Wentworth, 
Mrs. Long and Mrs. Harwood. 








Fine Arts. 
Rembrandt Peale’s Lecture on the Portraits 
of Washington. 


The venerable Rempranpt Pearse repeated by 
request on Wednesday evening, at Cambridge, his 
lecture on the portrait of Wasuincton. He said 
that, in place of appropriate music, to beguile the 
tediousness of waiting for the hour of beginning, he 
had placed before the audience a picture of the patron 
saint of Music, St. Cawcilia, just painted by himsclf 
in his eighty-second year. ‘The audience were pleased 
by this graceful exordinm, as they had been im look- 
ing at the beautiful pictare. Mr. Peale went on to 
give an account of the various portraits of Washing- 
ton, historical and critical, sometimes excusing him- 
self by saying, that he was one of the few now living, 
of whom very soon there would be none who had 
looked upon the living form of Washington, and 
could speak from personal recollection and personal 
study. His lectrre was interspersed with many an- 
ecdotes, and copies of some ten of the portraits, 
framed and finely lighted so as to be seen by all the 
audience, among them his serenty-sirth copy of his 
own picture, which was received with much applause. 
Mr. Peale’s lecture was graccfolly delivered in a 
clear, sweet voice, and the venerable appearance of 
the aged artist added not a little to the interest with 
which the andience listened to him. 

No lecture can possibly have greater attractions to 
an audienee any where in the United States than this, 
alike from its sabject, its merit and its illastrations. 
It should be heard in every great city in the land, it 
such a thing could be, without utterly exhausting the 
endurance of the venerable artist. Long may he 
live to tell his recollections of the face and person of 
Washington ! W. 





Domestic Art Gossip. 


(From the Crayon for December.) 


The most important items in relation to Art-pro- 
ductions in New York are what has been done in the 
way of studies from nature, during the past summer. 
Beginning with CasiLear, we find in his studio a 
collection of studies made in the vicinity of the 
White Mountains. They consist chiefly of trees ; 
two forest inclosures exhibit the best tree painting 
we have seen from his brush; added to these are a 
series of moonlight effects, in which the peculiar as- 
pects of cloud and atmosphere by moonlight in wet 
and dry seasons are admirably contrasted ; we have 
the soft, hazy, silvery glow of a clear sky in a season 
of drought, and the grand forms of clouds driven by 
the wind, and only visible when near the moon’s 
disc, presenting sharp contrasts of light above and 
gloom below, that characterize night landscape at 
wet seasons—Surpam, in the early part of the sum- 
mer, devoted himself to trees, and in the latter part 
to coast-scenery on the shores of Massachusetts. A 
small picture on his casel is the result of his ocean 
studies. It represents an evening scene.—J. M. 
Harr has made a number of faithful studies of rocks, 
tangled underwood, and white birch-trees, chiefly for 
alarge picture called “ Placid Lake,” now in pro- 
gress. The picture itself is the best sammary of his 
labor. It represents a solitary lake in the Adironi- 
dacks, one of those immaculate haunts of nature 
which now seem to be the only localities within the 
reach of artists, poets, savans, and metaphysicians, 
where they can enjoy solitude if they choose to do so, 





or disturb it without compromising their dignity. 
Mr. Hart’s picture brings the place before us. There 
is literally a placid sheet of water surrounded by 
steep wooded hills, the form of old Whiteface rear- 
ing itself up as monarch of the region. In the fore- 
ground, on the left, are confused masses of under- 
brush, moss-covered rocks, and huge twisted tranks ; 
the white birch, in his ragged coat, predominates, 
sending up its delicate foliage so as to cover the upper 
portion of the canvas, its extremities fadinr away in 
the absorbing light of the sun. This picture is Mr. 
Hart’s most ambitious effort, and one that will add 
greatly to his reputation.—In Kensetrt’s studies we 
find rocks, tide-pools, sedge, sandy beaches, stunted 
trees, and wastes of turf that abound on the margin 
of the ocean. The long stretches of beach, with the 
billows lazily tumbling over upon the sand—the 
graceful curves that lead the eye away from the fore- 
grouud out upon the blue waves toward some spark- 
ling sail in the sunlight, the clear, tranquil atmos- 
phere trembling with heat under a cloudless sky, the 
diminutive figures and vessels that contrast with and 
enliven the vast ocean, are all harmoniously blended 
and farnish a perfect idea of the scenery and associ- 
ations he portrays.—Bettows found material for 
his pencil in the wilds of Maine. Most of his studies 
consist of pencil drawings, which are little gems of 
composition and effect. Whatever he describes to 
us with his pencil, whether an old rickety house or 
mill, an old fence or gateway, a shady nook, a flash- 
ing vista among the trees, is presented with true pic- 
taresque feeling. —WENzLER has a series of remark- 
ably faithfal studies which he made at the entrance 
of the Catskill Clove, using a Claude mirror to re- 
flect the objects painted. These subjects are of 
special value in relation to an elucidation of some of 
the principles of sanshine and shadow.—Hatt, be- 
sides two landscape studies, painted a number of fruit 
and flower-subjects, all of them remarkable for their 
truthfulness of color and drawing. These studies 
are among the very best of their class. Mr. Hall 
intends to dispose of his Art property at auction in 
the spring, and we are confident that those studies 
will be eagerly sought for.—GiFrorD, who has ex- 
ee the Androscoggin River, now gives us a num- 
er of its fine prospects under the dreamy state of 
atmosphere which he treats so well. His studies are 
remarkable for the same delicate rendering of @is- 
tances which has heretofore made them conspicuous.— 
Horcukiss has made a few remarkable studies of 
trees in sepia and oil. For delicacy of touch and 
faithful drawing they are almost unsurpassable. One, 
of an elm tree, is a marvellans prodaction. Mr. 
Hotchkiss sailed lately for Europe, where he 
has gone for the benefit of his health—Hazer- 
TINE’s studio is filled with souvenirs of European 
scenery. The walls are hung with sketches of the 
magnificent rocks and headlands on the bays of 
Naples and Salerno, added to which are Campagna 
and mountain views near Rome, and scenes in Venice ; 
the whole forming a pictorial journey through the 
rare pictaresque regions of Italy —Brevoort and 
Moore have each a series of stadies of landscape 
“ hits.”—G1GNoux fis engaged upon a landscape en- 
titled “ Spring,” and Cuercn on a South American 
volcano. 


One of the most gratifying events we have to re- 
cord has been the recent appearance among us of 
Mr. J. G. Chapman, who for the last eleven years 
has been residing in Rome. Mr. Chapman went to 
Rome in 1848, chiefly for the benefit of his health, 
as well as to paint in the tranquil, social atmosphere 
of Rome, and to conveniently mature important ar- 
tistic projects. © Daring Mr. Chapman’s residence 
abroad he has been faithfully at work; he has ex- 
plored the environs of Rome for artistic material, 
and has made himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the people and scenery of that region, the result of 
which is « series of pictures of Italian life, character, 
and landscape in almost every style of art. Few of 
his works are visible in our exhibitions ; but they are 
widely distributed through the country. Travellers 
possess them to the greatest extent. His composi- 
tions illustrate the picturesque aspects of Italian peas- 
ant life, associated with the ruins of the Campagna 
and with the landscape charms of the mountains near 
Rome, and they constitute some of the most prized 
souvenirs of an American traveller’s sojourn in Italy. 
Mr. Chapman’s greatest labor has been the prepara- 
tion of the American Drawing Book, a work the 
value of which is at length fully recognized. This 
work contains an elucidation of the principles of 
drawing so minutely and clearly analyzed, that the 
dullest mind cannot fail to comprehend them. The 
book is planned, indeed, with a view to establish the 
axiom that “ he who can write can draw.” Besides 
the facilities afforded to the learner of drawing in 
this work, there is a store of information for ama- 





teurs—the result of Mr. Chapman's professional 


practice. Few artists write ont their technical and 
professional experience so as to save labor and thought 
to beginners in art; when they do, it is considered as 
a boon, whatever may be its merits ordemerits. The 
information serves as an excellent starting-point, if 
nothing more. Mr. Chapman’s directions in every 
respect, but particularly in regard to implements and 
processes used in painting and etching, are of rarest 
value. We are glad to see an appreciation of the 
Drawing-book in England, where it has been fairly 
estimated, and where an edition is soon to appear. 
Mr. Chapman has bronght home with him several of 
his recent productions, together with specimens of his 
sons’ ability ; the latter indicating fine promise. His 
own works represent some of the picturesque spots 
of the Pope’s garden at Castel Gondolfo ; and those 
of his two sons, John and Conrad, life-studies of Al- 
bano peasants. The pictures are now at the resi- 
dence of his triend, Wm. Kemble, Esq. Mr. Chap- 
man sailed for Havre on the 12th ultimo. 


Boston.—The most recent addition to the Athen 
zum gallery is a series of portraits of the Kemble 
family, consisting of heads of Mrs. Siddons, and her 
brothers John and Charles Kemble and Miss Fanny 
Kemble, the latter by Sally. Chief among them is 
the full-length portrait of John Kemble as Hamlet, 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, which picture is a reduced 
copy of the original by the artist. As a painting it 
is not representative of the ability of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence ; it reminds us of one of Inman’s poorest 
works ; the colors have changed. or the pictnre must 
have been carelessly painted. The remaining por- 
traits are by Briggs, Hamilton, Clarke, Hurlstone 
and Kenesley, none of them being remarkable in any 
respect. Whatever interest they possess is due to 
the fact that they are original portraits of their dis- 
tinguished subjects. A very good lesson in color 
may be had in the exhibition of the Atheneum by 
comparing Page with himself, by contrasting, in a 
general way, the merits of his Veuns and those of 
his Holy Family, both works hanging side by side, 
the former painted about two years ago, and the lat- 
ter about twenty. Nobody conld believe that these 
two pictures were by the same hand, totally different 
as they are in aim and in execution, the one being a 
muddy extravaganza, and the other a’puore and ration- 
ally constructed work of Art. There is a certain 
maturity of power, a greater decision of drawing 
(not correctness) in the Venus, whieh makes it, per- 
haps a mere complete picture. There is bad draw- 
ing in the Holy Family, but the better feeling in 
other elements of the picture, particularly in respect 

ato color, more than counterbalances its defective 
drawing. The color of the Holy Family appear to 
be as much superior to that of the Venus as its ideas 
are; a good Catholic would be warranted in believ- 
ing that the subject itself had controlled the medinm 
of its representation. A comparative stndy of the 
works of Babcock and Page is also profitable. Page 
is a theorist in color, Babcock has a nataral love for 
it. He not only excels Page in color, but it seems, 
also, in bad drawing; but his works have genuine 
sentiment ; what trath they possess is better in quan- 
tity and quality. Did Babcock’s works receive the 
recognition they merit on account of their color, he 
would be stimulated by it to overcome deficiencies in 
drawing, and do nobler things. His subjects consist 
generally of mythological conceits, cupids and cos- 
tnume arrangements. 

Boston is laudably employed in collecting the 
works of Allston. The latest acquisition is “ St. 
Peter in Prison delivered by the Angel.” This pic- 
ture was painted by Allston for Sir George Bean- 
mont, and was for a long time in the chancel of the 
church of Ashby de la Zouche, from which place it 
was removed several years since to give place to a 
stained-glass window ; the picture was rolled up, and 
remained so until the exhibition at Manchester sum- 
moned it from its hiding place. Its exhibition, we 
believe, and the knowledge that it was for sale, led 
Dr. Hooper, of Boston, to take steps to procure it, 
the result of which is that the picture is now in his 

ssession. Although not one of the pictures which 
Siok represent Allston’s powers, St. Peter m Prison 
is, nevertheless, a very fine work; itis remarkable 
for its purity of feeling and power of expression ; its 
effect is somewhat qualified by a certain stiffness in 
the figures, which is due to the academical notions of 
drawing and composition and to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nold’s old master theories, which prevailed in Eng- 
land at the time Allston — there. Mrs. Jame- 
son (if we are not mistaken) mentions the picture, 
in her Sacred and Legendary Art, as the best treat- 
ment of the subject she ever saw. The expression 
of St. Peter has been particularly admired. The 
original study of this head is in the possession of 
Hon. George Bancroft; and its interest is enhanced 
by the fact that Professor Morse sat to the artist as a 
model for the head. While alluding to this work, we 
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“Blessed are the dead, which die in the Lord.” ""1;* sronr. 
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will take occasion to state that ‘“‘ The Spanish Maid- 
en,” said to be one of Allston’s finest works, is for 
sale. The picture is now at the Astor Library. 

Of the performances of artists in Boston, we would 
mention a series of landscape studies by Ordway, 
made near Conway, N. H.; they are a great advance 
upon his former studies. Wheelock has also been in 
the White Mountain region, but later in the season. 
His studies are in water-color, and chiefly of autum- 
nal scenery. They are remarkable works, showing 
great command over his materials, and a sound and 
healthy perception. He draws admirably and with 
delicacy, coupled with which is a fine feeling for 
color. Bradford, a marine painter of New Bedford, 
exhibits, at Williams & Everett’s, three specimens of 
his art that command attention. We have never seen 
boats more beautifully drawn. His pictures are sim- 
ple in composition and exceedingly truthful. 





Opening of the York Organ. 
(From the London Musical World, Nov. 19.) 


The opening of the organ in York Minster, on 
Thursday, the 10th instant, was an event of greater 
musical importance than has occurred in that time- 
honored city, since the great festival of 1823. The 
organ used upon that famous occasion was destroyed 
when the building was set on fire in 1829; and the 
late Dr. Camidge, the organist at the time, made the 
specification for the one which was built to replace 
it, and which was completed in 1832. The colossal 
instrument, the most extensive that had then ever 
been erected in England, was designed upon a plan 
as entirely without precedent as it is likely to be 
without imitation; and as the novel experiments in 
its construction were generally unsuccessful, further 
experiments to improve upon them have from time to 
time been made, which had little result but to crowd 
the organ case with pipes to such repletion that a 
multitude of them were unable to act, and the re- 
mainder could produce but a small portion of the 
effect which, under a more favorable disposition, they 
would have yielded. The enormous weight required 
to press down the key, and the excessive depth to 
which they had to be pressed in order to act upon the 
pipes, were matters of marvel to all who understood, 
and to many who understood not the nature of or- 
gans; and the extension of the manual compass to 
to thatof a piano-forte keyboard was a device that 
was not less useless, not less cumbrous indeed to the 
player than it was original. It boots not to enlarge 
upon the defects of an instrument which were almost 
as great as its cost, nor to particularize its redundan- 
cies, which redound but little to the credit of their de- 
signer; it is enough to sum up all in saying, what is 
too well known, that it was almost impossible to 
play upon the organ, and that, when played upon, 
the effect it produced was in an inverse ratio to the 
means it possessed. Poor Dr. Camidge became an 
invalid, and the inefficiency of the instrument he had 
modelled became even more manifest when his Her- 
culean digits no longer wrought upon its ponderous 
clavier. Lord Derby appointed Dr. Duncombe to 
the deanery of York, and the new dean entered on 
his office with the resolution to spend all his energies 
upon the aggrandizement of the magnificent and 
venerable institution over which it became his duty 
to preside. He soon perceived the necessity to the 
dignity of the Minster, of reform in its musical ar- 
rangements, and one of the earliest acts of the Chap- 
ter under his administration was to pension off the 
incumbent organist and to elect a successor to him. 
The election was made at Christmas last, and Dr. E. 
G. Monk was chosen to fill the important office, who 
made jt his first care to examine into the imperfec- 
tions of the instrument on which he was to play, and 
to report the imperative necessity for their modifica- 
tion. He was accordingly required to make a plan 
for remodelling the organ, which being completed 
when he entered upon his appointment on the Ist of 
May, Messrs. Hill and Son, the descendants of the 
firm that carried out Dr. Camidge’s design for the 
original instrument, were engaged to reconstruct it, 
in fulfilment of Dr. Monk’s specification. 

The alterations and improvements effected in the 
rebuilding of the instrument comprise, what is most 
important, an entire restoration and repuir of the 
whole of the pipe work, a condensation of the un- 
wieldy and unsymmetrical manual compass to the 
recognized standard CC to G, and the edition of a 
new pedal organ of 2} octaves, containing 19 stops, 
with a separate or fourth row of keys for the “ tuba ” 
organ. Another great improvement is the extensive 
application of the pneumatic system, or lever action, 
by which the touch of the keys is rendered light and 
elastic, and the physical labor of the organist, under 
the old mode of playing, entirely superseded. Each 
division of the organ has been enriched by the addi- 
tion of ‘manual doubles,’ and new full-toned reed 


stops. The monotony of the original oft-recurring 
“unisons ” and “octaves” has been obviated by the 
substitution of new stops of distinctive and beautiful 
intonation, imparting to the instrument a dignity, a 
vigor, and a brilliancy of effect quite unattainable 
previous to the organ being reconstructed and im- 
proved. The whole series of mutation stops has also 
been remodelled ; the “ scales,”’ which had been sub- 
jected to countless transformations, with the worst 
results, have been revised, and restored to their orig- 
inal proportions, and the effect produced in conse- 
quence is most satisfactory. In the carrying out of 
the improvements an important desideratum has not 
been lost sight of, the wind pressure being now re- 
modelled and re-adjusted, whereby increased power 
and efficiency are secured by means at once simple 
and easy of management, whilst at the same time the 
laborious task of filling the pipes with wind is ren- 
dered less laborious than it was before. The swell, 
which some years ago was raised to an unwonted 
height, marring the general appearance of the organ 
case, has been lowered no less than six feet, a pro- 
cess which has added greatly to the external beauty 
of the instrument. This improvement has been ac- 
complished without in the least degree impairing the 
swell organ either in capacity or tone. The size of 
the swell box was much too large, owing to a num- 
ber of worthless and badly arranged pipes which had 
been crammed into it without the exercise of any due 
discretion. The superfluous pipes are now discarded, 
and those only retained which are of an useful char- 
acter, less space being required for their reception, 
whereby the height of the swell has been reduced in 
the manner we have described. Another matter of 
importance is that the pipes haye been re-voiced 
throughout, and their proper pitch and clearness se- 
cured with the nicest accuracy, the brilliancy and 
distinctness in the tone of the organ being thus great- 
ly enhanced. 

An improvement in the arrangement of the “ tuba” 
organ has also been adopted. The pipes formerly 
stood ina perpendicular position, but now they are 
placed horizontally, and facing the nave. The unex- 
ampled power and splendid tone of these pipes will 
be heard with better effect in their new situation, for 
the sound is mellowed and sweetened before it reaches 
the choir, and the harshness which previously pre- 
vailed will now no longer exist. These pipes, by 
projecting straight out towards the nave, present a 
somewhat novel sight in this country, but one that is 
not unexampled in some Continental organs, and one 
that is by no means inconsistent with good effect and 
architectural propriety. 

The organ does not now contain so many pipes as 
it did previously. Although a smaller instrument, 
numerically speaking, in power and variety of “ tim- 
bre” it far surpasses in its results anything which 
could be produced under the former arrangement of 
the organ. There are now 23 stops in the great 
organ, 14 in the swell organ, 9 in the choir organ, 
and 3 in the solo organ, making, with the couplers, a 
total of 75 stops, and about 5,000 pipes in the aggre- 
gate. By the alteration in the organ the number of 
pipes is now fewer by 3,000, but still the instrument 
is much superior to what it was before the renovation 
took place. There were multitudes of pipes which 
never were nor ever could be Le upon, but now 
every pipe will be “ made to speak,” aud to perform 
its office when required. Before the improvements 
were commenced, the organ contained 8,000 pipes, 
and 80 stops; and the old organ, which was burnt 
by the calamitous fire in 1829, contained at the time 
of its destruction 52 stops, 3,254 pipes, 3 rows of 
keys, 60 notes in compass, and 2 octaves of pedals, 
the largest pipe being 24 feet in length. 

Having thus noticed some of the principal altera- 
tions and improvements which have been carried out, 
we will proceed to give an analysis of the several 
divisions of the organ: 


THE GREAT ORGAN, CC to G. 


Feet. Feet. 
1. Double diapason........ IOTIR. TWO, 6. cdc cccscccccs 8 
| eee a ee eee 2 
3. Open diapason, east.... 8|15. Octave flute*........... 2 
4. Open diapason, west.... 8/16. Full mixture (4 ranks). . 
5. Open diapason, No. 3... 8/17. Tierce mixture (3 ranks) 
a. eee aeerrer 8/18. Sharp mixture (3 ranks) 
7. Stopped diapason*..,... 8} 19. Cornet (4 ranks)........ 
Ge catae cee tecarees 6/20. Glockenspiel (2 ranks). . 
Gs cov sctsinvonves 4/21. Double trumpet........ 16 
|. Ree er ri: S| ee ee 8 
11. Gemshorn.............. 4/28. Trumpet. <ccccccocdeces 8 
12. Harmonic flute......... DE Geis covcsscecccces 4 
THE SWELL ORGAN, CC to G. 
Feet. 
Fe EI co cceccccncess 16] 8. Dulciana mixture (3 r’ks) 
> Open diapason.......... ©. BANOO. 6. ccevccee veces % 
4. ae 
6. 0 - 8 
6. a 
7. Full mixture (3 ranks).. |14. Clarion.......-...++0e0+ 4 











THE SOLO ORGAN, CC to G@. 


port 
3 
S 
is 
ea 





3, 6. Wald Flute. . - 
2. Fo PIE ceccecncceusss 2 
8. 8. Mixture metal (2 ranks). 

4 9. Clarionet......ccecccece 8 
We COM eos ccsesevareee 4 

THE PEDAL ORGAN, CCC to F. 
Feet. | Feet. 
1. Double open diapason*. 32/11. Flute bass*..........+.- 8 
2. Double open diapason. ..32 12. Twelfth. .........+0+5+ 6 
8. Open diapason*......... 16 13. Fifteenth.............+ 4 
4. Sub bass*. .........00.. 16 14. Mixture (5 ranks)...... 3h 
5. Open diapason.......... 16 15. Sackbut*...........0.. 32 
GC. Violome®......ccccccccess 16 16. Trombone. ...........- 16 
7. Bourdon. ........00e005 Be cocevcece a 
SS ene 12/18. Clarion........cecsese 8 
9. Oetave....0.cecsee oaewes 8 19. Octave clarion......... 4 
10. Octave bass*..........6+ 8| 
COUPLERS. 

1. Great Pedal. 5. Swell to Great. 

2. Swell to Pedal. 6. Solo to Swell. 

8. Choir to Pedal. 7. Solo to Great. 

4. Swell to Choir. 





COMPOSITION PEDALS. 


Two to Pedal Organ. Four to Great Organ. 
Two to Swell Organ. Two Tremulants. 


SUMMARY STOPS. 





Great Organ. .........00.. 24) Pedal.... . 
Swell.. Couplers.......seeeeeeeeee 
Choir.. _ 
BG iges cevenvie cesvsoets 76 





The pipes marked thus * are wood ; all the others are metal. 


The re-building of this organ has been a gigantic 
undertaking, and the work has been prosecuted with 
the utmost vigor by Messrs. Hill and Son, who will 
ere long finish their labors. Dr. Monk, the organist, 
has had the superintendence of the improvements, 
and the anxiety he has experienced for months past 
is now rewarded by the consciousness that he has the 
management of an organ of unrivalled gravity, pow- 
er, and beauty and brilliancy of tone, broad and har- 
monious both in plan and detail—an instrument in 
short which the dean and chapter may be proud of 
possessing, the organist have pleasure in playing, and 
the congregation who assemble within the sacred 
walls of the Minster for divine worship have delight 
in listening to. 











Musical Correspondence. 





New York, Dec. 12.—When the New York 
Musical Review can find nothing else with which to 
fill up its diluted columns, the Dutch editor of that 
inestimable sheet attacks Dwight’s Journal, either in 
its editorial or correspondence. The Review has sev- 
eral times directed its amusing shafts of pointed 
satire against your New York correspondent, and last 
week gushed forth in a torrent of fresh vituperation. 
In extracting from a New York letter to the Journal. 
in which occurs a translation from De Trobriand’s 
criticism on the “ Magic Flute,” the irate editor takes 
occasion to call, De Trobriand the writer, “ Trova- 
tor” the translator, and Dwight the publisher, a 
number of savage names. De Trobriand knows no 
more about music than a wig, and Dwight should be 
ashamed of himself for publishing “the vulgarities ” 
of his New York correspondent. So says the Re. 
view. 

For myself, Iam always vastly amused at these 
funny sputterings of the Dutch editor, and I like to 
analyze the different titles with which his petty spite 
invests me. This time he commences by calling me 
“a dwarf.” Then as, if the dimunition of my phy- 
sical proportions were not sufficient to placate his 
ire, he makes me “ small by degrees and beautifully 
less,” by terming me in the second place “ a nothing 
of the Trovator stamp ;” now this would intimate 
my utter annihilation, but as he implies a little fur- 
ther on that I am “a school-boy,” there is still a pos- 
sibility of my surviving his ill nature. I do not 
think the Review scrawler has observed his sequences 
well, for certainly the “schoolboy,” “dwarf,” and 
“nothing,” should be the proper consecutive ar- 
rangement. 
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The Review has, as I before said, often attacked 
Dwight’s Journal—one time the Review man thought 
he would be funny, and probably with some vague 
allusion to the German translations, and the criti- 
cisms on German music that frequently appear in the 
Journal, suggested that that periodical should be pub- 
lished in the German tongue. A reader of both 
papers remarked to me, on reading this ponderous 
fling, that it is more immediately necessary for the 
Review to be published in English, as the curious 
grammatical structure of many of its editorials 
leaves room to doubt as to what the sapient editor 
means. How a writer who calls other, and I hope 
different, writers, “ dwarfs,’ and “ nothings,’”’ and 
declares they know no more of music than an old 
wig, can accuse them of vulgarities and not feel a 
twinge of conscience, is to “ Trovator ” quite incom 
prehensible. 

* * + * * 

Very little has occurred here in the musical way 
since my last letter. The “‘ Mendelssohn” gave a weak 
Concert at Palace Garden, which is getting to be 
quite a musical place. The concert was a. charity 
affair, for the benefit of St. Ann’s Church for deaf 
mutes, and was given by the Socicty to fulfil their 
promises to the subscribers of four concerts per sca- 
son. ArtHurR NAPoLeon has returned to New York, 
quite pleased with his reception in Boston, and is en- 
gaged for three nights this weck at the Palace Gar- 
den, at a sort of hodge-podge entertainment, in which 
Mr. Sam Cowell, the comic singer, and others take 
part. 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic Socicty gave a con- 
cert at the Brooklyn Athenzum, Saturday night, in 
which a Signor CenTEMERI, a new Italian baritone, 
sang with great acceptance. Mozart’s Jupiter “ Sym- 
phony,” Sterndale Bennett’s Waldnymphe Symphony 
and Schindelmeisser’s Overture, ‘“ Uriel Acosta ’”’ 
were the orchestral pieces. Madame Johannsen also 
sang, and M. Schreiber played a couple of cornet 


solos. 'TROVATOR. 


New York, Dec. 13.—There is but little stirring 
in the musical world. Even in the Philharmonic re- 
hearsals, there is an unusal pause, owing to the Acad- 
emy being occupied by a gigantic Fair in aid of all 
the Roman Catholic churches of the city. Last week, 
indeed, Mr. and Mrs. Ronert GoLpBECK gave a 
couple of their so-called Lyric Recitals, in which both 
Music aud Poetry are represented, the former by Mr. 
Goldbeck, the latter by his lady. Mrs. Goldbeck, 
under the name of Miss Freeman, has already won 
some reputation as a painter, and now ventures upon 
a new field of talent. The selection of pieces is ju- 
dicious, and affords much variety. Mr. Goldbeck 
played some of his own compositions, as well as those 
of some of the greatest masters. He is always con- 
scientious and pains-taking § 

A very interesting feature to music lovers are Mr. 
Franz Scuriorrer’s Lectures on the Art, which 
commenced last week. I had intended giving you, 
to-day, a resumé of the first three, but indisposition 
obliges me to shorten this letter, and I must defer 
the particulars till my next. I send you the pro- 
gramme, however, which may give you an idea of the 
value of this course. The lectures are exceedingly 
interesting, though of course such a quantity of mat- 
ter cannot be very thoroughly digested in so small a 
compass. 

PROGRAMME. 
No. 1. History of Music from the commencement of the 
Christian era to the end of the sixteenth century. Pal- 


estrina, Nanini, Allegri. 

No. 2. History of Music from the sixteenth century to the 
nineteenth century. Bach, Handel, Haydn, and Mo- 
zart. The Italian School. 

No. 8. History of Music during the last fifty years. The 
Characteristic of Italian Music. Rossini, Bellini, Doni. 
getti, Mercadante, Verdi. The Characteristic of Ger- 
man Music. Schneider, Mendelssohn, Weber, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Meyerbeer, and Wagner. 








No. 4. Beethoven — hls Biography and Influence. 

No. 5. Harmony and Melody. 

No. 6. Harmony — Explanations most necessary to Per- 
formers on the Piano and in Singing. 

No. 7 and 8. Musical Dynamics. 

No 9. The Piano—1ts Organism and effects in consequence 
thereof. Its History. 

No. 10. The Ancient and Modern Compositions for the Pi- 
ano, and their Characteristics. 

No. 11. Clementi, Hummel, Moscheles, Czerny, Listz, and 
Thalberg. 

No. 12. General review and closing remarks. 
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Mosic In Tats Numper. —1. Conclusion of Anthem: “ As 
Pants the Hart,” by Spour. 2. Quartetand Chorus: “ Blessed 
are the Dead, who die in the Lord,” also by Spour, from G. J. 
Webb's Cantica Ecclesiastica. 

oe 


Sacred Melodies by Bach. 


Jonn Ses. Bacn: Fight Airs for an Alto Voice, from various 
Cantatas and Masses; the Piano-forte arrangement by Ros- 
ERT Franz. (Boston, O’iver Ditson & Co.) 

We have here the first eight of those wonder- 
ful arrangements of wonderful old melodies, to 
which we have already alluded at length (see 
Journal for Sept. 24) as promised us by Germa- 
ny’s most gifted living song composer, as well as 
most appreciative and devout disciple of Sebas- 
tian Bach. These eight are all for the Alto 
voice, but are also convenient for the most part 
for the Mezzo-Soprano. After much study of 
them, with still deepening enjoyment, we find 
them more than realizing all that is promised for 
them in Franz’s preface, which we have already 
copied in our former notice. We feel that we 
have here the purest gold which any musical min- 
ing has for many years turned up. We called 
them wonderful old melodies; but we have found 
no songs for many years,—hardly excepting 
those of Franz himself —so fresh, so new; and 
none that grow upou one with such deepening 
interest ; yielding new beauty and new meaning 
every time we listen, whether with the ear or 
in the mind only; sinking into the heart, and 
identifying themselves, as the very truest lan- 
guage, with the holiest and deepest feelings. It 
seems to us that we have known but very little 
music so religious as this is, and that Bach, as 
these songs reveal him, must have been a pro- 
foundly religious man ; that it was the religious 
earnestness and wholeness of his life that made 
his Art so grand and perfect. 

A few words first upon the eight Airs gen- 
erally. 

First, as to the melodies in themselves. With 
much less of the old conventional turns and 
phrases in them, than we have for the most part 
in Handel, they have all the immortal qualities of 
his best airs, with even more of tenderness and 
charming quaintness, more that is purely singable 
and not declamatory, while they give you the 
most secure feeling that the strain can never 
possibly relapse into so much as a bar or two of 
common-place. The inspiration is always sus- 
tained; there is a flavor of individuality about 
every air. The melodies are remarkably broad, 
and symmetrically rounded; well poised and 
sustained in their long flight. Each is most hap- 
pily suited to its subject, as if spontaneously born 
of it, and perfectly wedded to the words, fondly 
entwining itself about a syllable here and there, 
not for mere ornament, but obviously to show how 





full it is of meaning. The tenderness and pathos 
of many of them is unsurpassed in any art or 
language : and it is so strong and healthful at the 
same time! But the great wonder is their fresh- 
ness; most of the melodies of the day, like fash- 
ionable young men, are old before their time ; 
but here are airs, written a hundred years ago, 
sung once perhaps in the ordinary course of the 
Lutheran Church service, laid on the shelf to be 
forgotten until now, when they are brought out 
to surprise us with an immortal youth of song. 

To the singer and the listener we cannot too 
earnestly commend these melodies, for the inward 
joy and comfort they will surely aftord, when one 
once begins to be really acquainted with them. 
And for the singers, if it were possible to separ- 
ate them as mere vocal exercises from the mean- 
ing and the feeling with which each phrase is 
laden, we should say that they would prove the 
fruitfullest of vocal studies. One who shall have 
thoroughly studied these eight airs with the voice 
and mastered them, will have learned more of the 
true art of singing, more of the noblest and most 
expressive habits of the voice, than she could by 
executing a whole repertoire of fashionable oper- 
as. They are hard lessons, but none more worth 
the learning. The right delivery of these songs 
brings every faculty of the true singer into re- 
quisition. 

2. The words. These are quaintly simple and 
antique, and often strongly Calvinistic; in the 
almost Methodistical style of the old Lutheran 
hymns. Bach did not quarrel with them; one 
would say, he evidently loved them. Franz (see 
his “Introductory Remarks” prefixed to each 
number of the Airs,) felt it his duty to preserve 
the German words unaltered, since words and 
tones with Baach are always mutual interpreters. 
The English version here presented has been 
made as close to the original as possible, and with 
especial pains to reproduce the very sound and 
accent and poetic image of a word or syllable, 
where Bach has clothed it with a peculiarly felic- 
itous melodic or harmonic illustration. This 
of course has involved some boldness and home- 
liness of language. Those who do not like the 
words, or find them repugnant to their creed of 
mind or heart, must take them as antiquities, 
poetic reproductions of the past; the music will 
translate all into thoughts loved of all humanity , 
melting away whatever can oflend. 

3. The piano-forte accompaniments. These 
are as wonderful as the melodies themselves, as 
vital, and inseparable from them. They are es- 
sentially, and almost literally, Bach’s own, and yet 
the work of reproducing the harmony from the 
original score, (where it is distributed among the 
quartet of stringed instruments, with some- 
times flutes, trumpets, &c., besides, each part 
moving as it were with a melody of its own,) and 
of condensing it in practicable shape upon the 
key-board of the piano, without loss of any thing 
significant, or addition of anything alien, was one 
that could only have been entrusted with safety 
to a musician as profound, as delicately appre- 
hensive, and as largely imbued with the very 
spirit of Bach, as Robert Franz. And most ad- 
mirably has he done his work, solving not only 
the problem above stated, but the harder one of 
supplying, from the mere figured organ bass which 
Bach has contented himself with jotting down 
occasionally, parts, which develop as naturally 
and move as freely as they might have done un- 
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der Bach’s own hand. These accompaniments, 
in truth, are difficult, abounding in widely dis- 
persed harmonies, and contrapuntal imitation ; 
‘they require a masterly pianist ; but some are 
more practicable than others, and all are so 
beautiful, so full of exquisite expression, that 
any one, with a soul for beauty in him, will find 
the slow labor of studying them out more satis- 
fying than any he could spend on difficult show 
pieces of the modern school. The player, as 
well as the singer, must make careful study of 
the “ Introductory Remarks ” by Franz. 

In another article we shall speak of the eight 
Airs in detail. 





Concerts. 

HANDEL AND Haypn Society. The Ora- 
torio, “‘ Samson,” was repeated in the Music Hall 
last Sunday evening, as was also the cheering 
spectacle of a very large and well pleased audi- 
ence. The choruses seemed to ring out with 
even more life, promptness and precision than 
before. There was some improvement also no- 
ticeable in the solos. Mr. ApAms raised himself 
somewhat more nearly, in some portions, to the 
severe requirements of the part of Samson; and 
Mr. AIKEN gains ground with his audience 
clearly ; his heavy tones have life and resonance, 
and he delivers those bold challenging strains (to 
which, as music, we are less partial than to Han- 
del’s good things generally) with good style and 
spirit. The duetof mutual defiance: Go, baf- 
Sled coward, go, could be dropped out, we think, 
to the improvement of the general effect of the 
oratorio. We were particularly struck this time 
with the beauty of the air in the part of Sam- 
son: “ Thus when the sun from’s watery bed” ; 
Mr. Adams sang the first half of it very pleas- 
ingly, but strength seemed to fail him for the last 
half.~ Mrs. Lone was as usual, and Mme. Bisnop 
showed herself still the model of clear, finished 
style and execution in English singing. Such 
opportunities of hearing her should be carefully 
improved. 

We trust the Handel and Haydn Society will 
now soon feel themselves in sufficient strength 
and courage to resume that far greater work of 
Handel, “ Israel in Egypt,” and give it a chance 
of that suecess which anything so grand is sure to 
have (as sure here as in England) as soon as it 
becomes a little better known. There are many 
calls too, we are sure, for more hearings of Men- 
delssohn’s “ Hymn of Praise”; and, as that is a 
short oratorio (and all the better therefor), what 
could eke out the evening more effectively or 
more instructively than the singing by that grand 
mass of voices of a few of Bach’s Chorales ? 
And when shall we hear “St. Paul?” when 
“ Jephtha” — another of the very best of Han- 
del? At all events we look for something 
worthy of the old Handel and Haydn. 





ORCHESTRAL Union. These enterprising mu- 
sicians, much to the misfortune of the public, 
gave their last Wednesday Afternoon Concert 
under not very genial auspices. In the first 
place another long Fair in the Music Hall drove 
them to set up their tabernacle for a while in 
Tremont Temple; and then the hour came at- 
tended with such whistling, bitter blasts and driv- 
ing snows, that we have not yet heard who went 
in or came out. We are only able to record the 
programme, which was not as good as usual. 





Pity ! for it would have been at least one inward 
triumph over the opposing elements, to have feit 
that the programme was up to the level of one’s 
musical “ best hours.” 


1. Symphony. We. B......cccccscccsccesecccveses Haydn 
2. Waltz. Telegraphic Despatch............0+00+ Strauss 
3. Overture. Martha. (By request.)..........0++ Flotow 
O, Fis cake viccccccacccdevscoccscecasaess Thalberg 
5. Cavatina and Finale. Ernani.............0000+ Verdi 
6. Towels Bight Prccetsleme. .. ic cccccccecdsecccenss Dance 
7. Gallop. A Nightin Denmark..............+++ Lumbye 


Le | 


“ By request Who is entitled to the grant- 
ing of requests? Are there not requests for ev- 
ery thing, good, bad and indifferent, and must 
the loudest and the foolishest be always the first 
served ? 

——___—___ -2s2002- ——___—_—__ 

Deatu or Natnan Ricnuarpson. There can- 
not be many of our musicians and music-teachers, 
nor indeed many members of the musical world here- 
abouts, who have not owed something to the oblig. 
ing, generous, cheerful qualities of the young and 
enterprising founder and proprietor of the ‘ Musical 
Exchange,” a few years since a favorite and famous 
resort of all the friends of music. He has since be- 
come more widely known as the author of two most 
successful instruction books, the “ Modern School,” 
and “ Richardson’s New Method,” for the Piano- 
Forte. His zealous devotion to the cause of musi- 
cal education, his enterprising turn of mind, his in- 
dustry, his frank and social disposition, making 
friends on all sides, marked out for him a sphere of 
real usefulness, upon which he seemed to have but 
just joyonsly and manfully entered, when consump- 
tion had him in its grasp. He was forced to retire 
from his business a couple of years ago, and devote 
himself thenceforward to whatever chances of the 
restoration of his health, taking up his residence 
for some time in the pleasant town of Warren, in 
Worcester County. He then made a voyage to 
Smyrna, with more apparent than real benefit to his 
health, — writing while absent some very interestiag 
letters to the Transcript. Flattered by the feeling of 
returning strength, aud anxious to be usefgl, he then 
prepared his “ New Method,” which, we are glad to 
learn, will prove a source of income to his-{mily. 
In the Spring he went to Paris, where he has since 
resided and where he died on the 19th of November. 
His young wife, who arrived last week in New York, 
in the steamer Ocean Queen, with the remains, was 
the first bringer of the sad news. 

The deceased was a native of South Reading, 
Mass., where many of his kindred now reside. His 
age was 32 years. The Paris correspondent of the 
Traveller furnishes the following particulars of his 
death : 

Mr. Richardson had for three years suffered from 
consumption; but since .he fhad been under the 
care of Dr. Churchill here, a physician of extensive 
reputation, who professes to cure consumption by 
administering the hypophosphites of lime and of so- 
da, Mr. Richardson’s health improved. He thought, 
and Dr. Churchill said his recovery wae near at hand 
The gales of the early part of this month suddenly 
changed the weather here; it became excessivel 
damp and raw. Mr. Richardson was taken wit 
hemorrhage of the lungs, and after treating it four or 
five days Dr. Churchill thought the accident reme- 
died ; but the rawness of the weather increased, and 
last Tuesday week the Doctor discovered inflamma- 
tion of the lungs. Mr. Richardson’s disease became 
hopeless, he grew worse until Friday night, when a 
marked change for the better took place ; this, how- 
ever, did not last, and he breathed his last Saturday 
morning at eleven o’clock, utterly unconscious that 
death was upon him. His body was sent home last 
Wednesday on board the Ocean Queen, attended by 
his faithful wife, who refused even after death to part 
from her husband’s body until she saw it laid among 
his kindred under Massachusetts soil. If his ac- 
quaintances here were few, they were all of them de- 
voted in their attentions to him and his widow. One 
Boston family, espseially, (I would I felt at liberty 
to mention its name !) acted with the rarest delicacy 
and generous kindness, 





Musical Chit-Chat. 


Next Tuesday evening comes the third of the 
MENDELSSOHN QuINTETTE CLUB’s present series of 
Chamber Concerts at the Meionaon. They have 
searched their repertoire for some of the choicest pie- 
ces this time, to-wit: Beethoven’s F minor Quartet, 
(heard with such interest, for the first time, a few 
weeks since) ; Mozart’s G minor Quintet ; Mendels- 
sohn’s Quartet in E flat; a Clarinet Concerto by the 
lamented Spohr, &c. . . . There will be the usual 
Afternoon Symphony, with et-ceteras, on Wednes- 
day; and beyond that we scour the horizon in vain 
for sight of coming concerts, Mr. ZERRAHN not hav- 
ing ventured to fix a date for his next Philharmonic, 
while the Music Hall is taken up by an indefinite 
continuance of Fairs, &c.,so that one almost begins 
to doubt whether we have a Music Hall. That 
doubt, however, will ere loug be settled, when we 
shall see reared there in solid wood and metal, that 
magnificent architectural design for the new Organ, 
drawn by Hammatt Billings, which we have just been 
feasting our eyes withal. Its erection will be an era 
in this country, architecturally as well as musically. 


In another column we have allowed “Trovator ” to 
answer the attack which his own amusingly frank dis- 
sent from the world’s, from our, respect and love for 
Mozart’s operas, has provoked. He may fight his 
own battles, (although we advise him henceforth to 
abstain, nor deem it necessary to have the last word). 
We fight not, and notice no attacks from certain 
quarters. Our readers know that we have never 
agreed to endorse the opinions of our correspondents, 
and that it is very much our humor to let the other 
side disport itself freely in our columns, provided it 
can represent itself cleverly and readably ; the com- 
plexion of our own views, we are sure, is not easily 
mistakable, nor is their influence lessened by the hos- 
pitality of our columns to those of other ways of 
thinking. 


“FE. P. K.,” of Louisville, Kentucky, has our 
thanks for his translation of Mme. George Sand’s 
reminiscences of Chopin, in the Memoirs of her own 
Life ; but we are sorry to inform him that the pas 
sages have already been translated in this Journal 
(Vol. VII., Nos. 25 and 26.) 


Mr. B. D. Aten still keeps the pure fire alive 
among a circle of lovers of classical music in Wort 
cester, Mass. Recently he gave a soirée which mus- 
have been refreshing. The Palladium says : 


The opening piece was Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- 
phony, Op. 58, and it was finely, grandly rendered 
by Mr. B. D. Allen and Miss E. 8S. Bacon. Por- 
tions of the work were given with effect almost or- 
chestral, and in all its picturesqueness, beauty, and 
sublimity, it lay before us a clear, charming picture. 
Such performers of Beethoven’s music are rare, and 
they are his true disciples. Impressed with his spirit, 
they seek not to show themselves, but to interpret 
the master and his work. Miss Bacon played as 
piano solo, Beethoven’s Sonata in A, Op. 2, very 
tastefully, feelingly ; and Mr. Allen a Rondo by Men- 
delssohn—a most brilliant performance. One of the 
marked features of the evening was Gluck’s overture 
to, Iphigenia, arranged for two piano-fortes, eight 
hands. ‘This was indeed a rarity, and rarely was it 
enjoyed. The vocal selections were: Duet from 
Semiramide, Evening Prayer from Eli, “Oj how 
pleasing to the senses,” from Haydn’s Seasons, and 
“() Lovely Peace,” from Judas Maccabeus. Mrs. 
Allen and Miss Whiting were the singers. ‘The lat- 
ter sang the Prayer of Samuel with excellent effect, 
and her smooth, —_ soprano, under perfect con- 
trol, told well in the duets with Mrs. Allen, whose 
rich voice is always heard with pleasure. Again we 
wish that the love of classical music was so deep and 
abiding among us that hundreds of our citizens would, 
each winter, subscribe for a series of such chamber 
concerts. We should confess with shame to an ig- 
norance of Shakspeare, Milton, &c., yet the classic 
authors in music are little known to us beyond their 
names. 
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Music Abroad. 


Paris. 
{From Correspondence of the London Musical World, Nov. 19.} 


Scniiver Festivat.—A dramatic representation 
being impossible, there being no German company, 
the committee replaced it by a festival given at the 
Cirque del’ Impératrice. The programme included a 
prologue spoken by Mdlle. Bruning (a great deal 
too long) ; the third act of Don Carlas, declaimed by 
Boqumil Dawison, the greatest tragedian of the day ; 
the fine partition of Mendelssohn, for orchestra and 
male voices, to the words of the Mest-gesang (Chant 
de fete) of Schiller; the finale of the Ninth Sym- 
phony, with chorus by Beethoven, to the words of 
the Hymne @ la joie—of the great poet ; a grand can- 
tata and march composed for this occasion by Mey- 
erbeer, and the overture to Oberon, of Weber. Be- 
sides Mesdames Bockholtz Falconi, Marie Cruvelli, 
MM. Morini and Schlosser, for the solo-singers, there 
were several choral societies, and an excellent orches- 
tra of rather more than 500 performers, under the 
direction of M. Pasdeloup. 

The ceremony commenced by the March of Mey- 
erbeer. Grand and solemn were the sounds that 
arose first from the violin and violoncellos ; the brass 
instruments then joined in with telling notes, and 
then the graceful and flowing tones of the harps 
wedding themselves to the melody of the violin and 
violoncellos. The air, always wonderfully treated, 
reappearing once more, the whole swelled into a mag- 
nificent creseendo, which brought down a_ perfect 
storm of applause and forced the performers to go 
through it once more. 

The sume enthusiastic reception was accorded to 
the fine cantata and chorus of the great master. 
Mmes,. Cruvelli, Falconi, MM. Morini and Schlos- 
ser sang it to perfection, from the first air to the as- 
cending modulations which melt away in the tremolo 
of the last bars. 

But it required all the talent of these artists to 
give an equally good ending to the finale with the 
symphonic avec cheurs. It is, so to speak, an almost 
vocal impossibility, for the colossal symphonist of 
Germany has rarely consented to lend his genius to 
the exigencies of the human voice, and expected to 
draw from them the effect of sounds with the same 
facility that he did from instruments. 

Nevertheless the chorus was excellently performed, 
as also that of Mendelssohn and of Weber. The 
Cirque del’ Impératrice was handsomely decorated 
and full, the receipts rose to nearly 20,000 francs, 
from which, it is true, must be subtracted about 14,- 
000 for expenses. 

It is said that, at Berlin, the Prince Regent gives 
hls thorough co-operation to the project of erecting a 
statue to Schiller; and has afforded a solid proof of 
it in the donation of 10,000 thalers. He is desirous 
that the same programme should be observed for lay- 
ing the first stone as in the case of the monument to 
Frederick the Great. 





Tax Orrras.—There is little news to tell of music 
or the drama here during the last week. At the 
Italian Opera, Madame Borghi-Mamo has made her 
re-appearance in the Barhiere. Although the music 
is rather high for her voice, Madame Borghi-Mamo 
sang it with ease and brilliancy. In the Neapolitan 
song of the Santa Lucia, which she introduces in the 
**Singing Lesson,” she was very good; indeed, it 
was far superior to the “ Una voce.” In her dnet 
with Figaro she was encored. Gardoni sang his 
** Ecco ridente”’ with much feeling. 

At the Grand-Opéra they are busy organizing the 
Jéte that is to be held there on the 10th of next month 
for the benefit of the fund for poor artists. It will 
open with a grand divertissement by MM. Mazillier 
and Petipa, the music arranged by Strauss from the 
airs of Auber and Adolphe Adam. After this there 
will be a tombola (lottery). Already more than fifty 
prizes have been presented, at the head of which I 
should mention a beautiful gold cup, given by the 
Emperor, and incrusted with precious stones. 

At the Théatre-Lyrique the Orphée of Gluck will 
be given soon. 


London. 


Sr. Martrn’s Harit.—Mr. John Hullah com- 
menced his winter concert season, on Thursday even- 
ing, with Handel’s Alexander's Feast and Professor 
Bennett’s “Pastoral” The May Queen, and gave a 
very excellent performance of both these master- 
pieces. The orchestra, as on former occasions is 
numerous and efficient; while the choir, if not of 
greater numerical strength than of late years, evi- 
dences more evenness and steadiness in its singing. 
Although there were no encores in Handel's piece, 





the applause was frequent and loud, and some of the 
choruses, to wit, «The list’ning crowd,” “ Behold 
Darius,” “The many rend the skies,’ and “ The 
princes applaud,” were eminently worthy of the 

laudits bestowed on them. The solvuists were Miss 

anny Rowland, Miss Martin, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, 
and Mr. Weiss, all of whom sang their best. In 
Professor Bennett’s cantata, encores were elicited in 
the chorus with solo “ With a carol in the tree,” and 
in the bass air, “’Tis jolly to hunt in the bright 
moonlight,” which was admirably sung by Mr. 
Weiss. The'hall was filled, and the whole perform- 
ance thoroughly enjoyed. 


Monpay Porurar Concerts.—The second sea- 
son has commenced, just as the first ended, with the 
utmost éclat. The fog on Monday night was fear- 
fully dense and humid, but neither humid nor dense 
enough to appal the lovers of good music—as was 
seen in the crowd that already filled St. James’s Hall 
before the performances began. An audience better 
able to appreciate, or better disposed to enjoy, was 
never assembled in a concertroom. The programme 
(a Beethoven programme) need not be cited in full, 
liaving been inserted more than once in our advertis- 
ing columns. The quartets were in B flat (Ne. 6, 
Op. 18), and in E minor (No. 2, Op. 59—‘ Rasoum- 
owsky ”), both masterpieces—racv and vigorous ex- 
amples, the one of the early, the other of the middle 
period of the great musician’s productive life. The 
B flat (a comic quartet), in some respects not without 
glimpses, here and there, of the grand symphony in 
the same key which came later out of the teeming 
brain of the Colossus of instrumental harmony) was 
led by M. Sainton, who surpassed himself; while the 
more fiery, restless, and imaginative “ Rasoum- 
owsky”’ was entrusted to the charge of M. Wieni- 
awski. In each quartet the second violin, tenor and 
violoncello were held by Herr Ries, M. Schreurs, and 
Signor Piatti. The B flat appeared to have been the 
most carefully rehearsed ; at any rate, it “ went” 
with more smoothness and precision than its com- 
panion. 

The piano forte solo-piece was the sonata in A 
(No. 2, Op. 3, dedicated to Haydn), played in a very 
remarkable manner by Mr. Charles Hallé, who shone 
to no less advantage in the Violin Sonata in G (No. 
8, Op. 30), with M. Wieniawski, a very fine and 
spirited performance on either hand, which brought 
the concert to an end and still found the entire audi- 
ence in their places. So that the calculation of the 
directors in the slight modification they have’ made 
in the form (not the spirit) of their programmes 
seems to have been a wise one. 

The vocal music was first-rate. Madame Sher- 
rington, in Mozart’s brilliant “Non temer” (the 
violin obbligato being admirably played by M. Sain- 
ton), and in the lovely romance, from Mr. Macfar- 
ren’s Don Quirote, “Ah, why do we love?” (the 
almost unanimous encore to which she discreetly 
resisted) shone to equal advantage. On the other 
hand, Herr Reichardt, the Hungarian (not “ Ger- 
man’’) tenor, selected two of those songs, with the 
very spirit of which he is imbued, and of which 
no one before the public knows better how to im- 
part to his hearers the proper sentiment. One of 
these was the 6th and last of Mendelssohn’s, Op. 99 
(Es weiss und rath es doch keiner’’); the other 
Schubert’s familiar Stiéndchen (or “ Serenade’’). 
Both were given by Herr Reichardt with faultless 
taste, and both were received with the utmost possi- 
ble favor. Rossini’s delightful “ Mlra la bianca 
luna,” and one of the best pieces from Spohr’s Jes- 
sonda (“ Fairest maiden”’), were the ducts, and were 
the means of winning more applause for Mad. Sher- 
rington and Herr Reichardt, who sang them in a 
highly finished manner. 

At the second concert, on Monday, although the 
programme is entirely new, the instrumental pieces 
will again be exclusively selected from the works of 
Beethoven. 


Botoena.—Letters from Bologna speak in the 
highest terms of Madame Vera-Lorini, in the Favor- 
ita—with Signor G. Bettini as tenor, and Signor 
Zacchi as baritone. The Arpa and Monitore di Bo- 
logna say, that since Malibran they do not remember 
such an actress and such a singer. Madame Vera- 
Lorini is engaged for a year at the San Carlos, Na- 
ples, to commence at Easter. 


Maprip.—Letters from Madrid state that the cabal 
is over. Grisi is to appear this week in the Hugue- 
nots. The furore created by Mario in the Trovatore 
and Barhiere is quite unprecedented. Mlle. Tribelli, 
the contralto (pupil of M. Wartel), admired for her 
beauty, as well as for her voice and method, has been 
very successful in Azucena, and Mdlle. Sarolta ap- 
plauded in Leonora. 





Special Dotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Music By Mar.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a 
convenience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates. 





Vocal, with Piano Aecompaniment. 
Over the river they beckon to me. Ballad. 
E. M. Wheelock. 25 
A fine musical version of this exquisitely beautiful 
poem. Easy. 
There is a joy the sad heart feels. (Ah, cosi ne 
di rider.) From Donizetti’s ‘‘ Anna Bolena.” 


Celebrated Bravura song, adapted for medium voices 


T have no mother now. L. O. Emerson. 
A very touching song, one of this popular author's 
best efforts. 


25 


The sun will shine again. F. Wallerstein. 


A pretty parlor ballad. 
Instrumental Music. 
Morning Thoughts. Varied. Handel Pond. 
Elegant and delicate, for ladies’ fingers. 
Overture “ I Montecchi e Capuletti.” Bellini. 


A good arrangement of a standard overture. 


Two Sonatas in C and G, for four hands, opus 24. 

Anton Diabelli, each. 

Of superior merit for instructive purposes. They 

are warmly recommended by Julius Knorr in his ‘‘Me- 

thodical Guide,” which is acknowledged authority in 
matters of this kind. 


Blazing Star Polka. 
Melodious and brilliant. 
average of Polkas. 


Henry Tucker. 


Much above the general 


Institute Grand March. L. O. Emerson. 30 


A composition for ambitious young players. The 
titlepage has a fine view of the Powers Institute, Ber- 
nardston, Mass., where Mr. Emerson superintends the 
musical education of the pupils. 


Dream of the past. Nocturne. J. W. Turner. 25 
A sweet melody, full of feeling and sentiment, and 
easy withal. 


Books. 


Ture Sanctus. A Collection of Sacred Music. 
Full and Complete in every department ; adap- 
ted to the Worship of all Protestant Denomi- 
tions. By Edward Hamilton. 75 


The music in this book is mostly new. There area 
few popular and useful old tunes, suitable for worship- 
ping assemblies, where it is the practice to sing, con- 
gregationally the last hymn in the service. As a gen- 
eral thing, the tunes throughout the book are easy to 
learn and easy to sing; being written within the com- 
pass of ordinary voices, and being for the most part 
free from difficult modulations. There are a few 
pieces of a somewhat difficult character, which will be 
interesting to those who desire to exercise their pow- 
ers upon something out of the common run of psalm- 
ody. Particular care has been taken to make the 
Tenor an interesting part to sing, and a number of 
tunes will be found having the leading melody in that 
voice. There are many instances of Trios for the 
three upper or three under parts. These are real Trios 
having motion in each part, and not mere Duets with 
accompanying Bass. A few familiar tunes, such as 
Peterboro’, St, Thomas, and others, have been ar- 
ranged in three parts, with the view of having the 
Tenor and Treble voices sing the air together, in oc- 
taves. The Anthems, Sentences, and the like, are 
very numerous, and nearly all easily mastered by ave- 
rage choirs. A few will fully tax the best powers of 
the most cultivated singers. ‘The Sanctus’ will be 
found well adapted to Choir Practice, Singing Parties 
and the Home Circle. 
































